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NEW BIOLOGICAL BOOKS 


But, the brute animal gives positive evidence of the 
lack of all these things. a 
Therefore, the brute animal is not intelligent. 


Simple, isn’t it? 

Furthermore, “the human soul is a substantial prin- 
ciple.” The proof goes like this: “That which is the 
subject of accidental modifications must be a substan- 
tial principle. But, the human soul is the subject of 
accidental modifications. Therefore, the human soul 
is a substantial principle.” In a similar vein, it is 
possible to show that there is nothing to evolution, 
and many other wonderful things. 

Teen-agers have an expression for this kind of non- 
sense. They call it “double-talk.” 


BS 


Tue CLINICAL APPLICATION OF PsyCHOLOGICAL TESTS: 
Diagnostic Summaries and Case Studies. The Men- 
ninger Foundation Monograph Series Number 6. 

By Roy Schafer; foreword by David Rapaport. In- 

ternational Universities Press, New York. $6.75. 

346 pp. 1948. 

In 1946 Rapaport, in collaboration with Gill and 
Schafer, published a two-volume treatise called Diag- 
nostic Psychological Testing. In this work the authors 
attempted to provide well worked out descriptions, 
explanations, and rationales for some of the more 
frequently used diagnostic tests in the modern clinic. 
A major criticism of the work resulted from the fact that 
the volumes could not be effectively used by unex- 
perienced clinical psychologists, who require some sort 
of guide to the use of these complex instruments in 
differential diagnosis and personality interpretation. 
Schafer has now provided the clinician with such a 
manual, and it should be a welcome beginning for any- 
one interested in determining how the experienced 
clinician goes about his diagnostic job. 

The chief aim of the book is to describe accurately 
the operations by which the interpretative conclusions 
made by the clinician from diagnostic tests are evolved. 
One is certain that the complex job of evaluating and 
validating what has been conceded to be essentially 
an art cannot progress without such a clear statement 
of these techniques and principles. The difficulties 
underlying such a task as Schafer has undertaken are 
extreme. While the book does not represent a final 
achievement in this direction, it does succeed in being 
a first and most essential step in the right direction. 

There were many ways in which the author might 
have attacked the problem, as Schafer himself points 
out. He lays considerable emphasis on diagnostic 
categories. The tests included are of course not all of 
those that are available for clinical use. The theoreti- 
cal orientation is psychoanalytic. The ticklish question 
of validation is not dealt with. The number of cases in 
the sample on which the interpretative conclusions 
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are based is severely limited, and there are no really 
original or overwhelming ideas presented. These are 
not serious criticisms, for within the scope and frame of 
reference of the book, Schafer has written an exceed- 
ingly clear and instructive clinical manual. 

Following a short chapter on general considerations, 
there comes the most important section of the volume, 
dealing with a series of diagnostic summaries of most of 
the major clinical syndromes. Each diagnostic entity 
is described, followed by the characteristic test picture 
to be found on the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, The 
Babcock test of learning efficiency, The Sorting Test, 
The Rorschach Test, The Word Association Test, and 
the Thematic Apperception Test. The next chapter 
provides excellent and complete case studies exempli- 
fying each of the syndromes, including the complete test 
protocols, their analyses, and a short clinical history. 
A fourth chapter includes some briefer case studies. 
Schafer concludes with some remarks pertinent to the 
problems in the way of the realization of the aims of 
his book. 

However one might disagree with the principles and 
generalizations made by a practising clinical psy- 
chologist with their limitations, it is hardly possible to 
say of Schafer’s presentation that what he does in case 
evaluation is not clear. This is his major contribu- 
tion, that he has provided a clear statement of his 
methods. What he does is therefore subject to repeti- 
tion and verification—the two most essential require- 
ments of any scientific procedure. 

Ricwarp S. Lazarus 


Tue PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Counciz, October 18 and 19, 1946. 

Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago. $2.00 (paper). 

176 pp. [No year]. 

This, the third volume in a series which used to be 
called Proceedings of the Council For Brief Psycho- 
therapy, turns out to be an exceedingly interesting vol- 
ume and a fitting successor to the two earlier volumes 
of the series. After a general introduction by Franz 
Alexander, the contents of the book divide into a for- 
mal presentation and discussion of three topics: 1) a 
case of peptic ulcer and personality disorder, by Franz 
Alexander; 2) a case of migraine, by Adelaide M. John- 
son; and 3) the psychiatric out-patient clinic of the 
future: a symposium, by Roy R. Grinker. There is an 
impressive list of discussants who represented various 
schools of thought and even sub-schools within the 
psychoanalytic movement itself. 

While the word “brief” has been dropped from the 
title of the Proceedings, the Proceedings essentially 
have to do with brief treatment of psychosomatic dis- 
orders involving the personality difficulties (in so far 
as the first two contributions are concerned). In both 
Alexander’s and Johnson’s cases, a very desirable thera- 
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